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Deadlines 


I have been considering entering 
our literary magazine in the 1961 
Contest. I note, belatedly, that the 
deadline which I thought was Feb- 
ruary 1, is January 14. We are CSPA 
members and have sent in our news- 
paper. I need an Entry Form. Woes 
the magazine contest require any fur- 
ther fee?—S.D., Md. 

The last February 1 deadline for 
magazines was in 1952. When we 
transferred the Newspaper deadline 
from mid-January to 10 December, 
we changed the magazine deadline 
to the 14th or 15th, whichever one 
falls on a week day. Both changes 
were made to give the Judges more 
time in which to work. Yes, tne 
magazine will require a fee of $7.50. 
Each publication is entered sepa- 
rately and each requires the same 
jee —Ed. 


Convention Attendance 


Our newspaper staff is planning to 
attend the Convention from March 9 
through March 11. We would like to 
know the name of the Convention 
hotel or others your recommend and 
the cost of the rooms; whether we 
should drive or go by train; whether 
the hotels are within walking distance 
of the Convention; when should we 
be there. We would also appreciate 
receiving a schedule of the program if 
available—K.R., Va. . 

There is no Convention hotel. 
Some 35-40 hotels cooperate with 
the CSPA in offering special rates 
for the delegates. A dittoed list will 
be available early in January giving 
names, address, telephone numbers, 
person to contact, range of prices of 
singles and doubles, whether cots 
can be put in rooms and cost and 
whether or not there are group or 
party rates. This will be available 
to all who request it. Travel is 
optional with the group and de- 
pends on conditions other which we 
have no control. Parking is a 
problem in New York and it will 
be next to impossible to plan the 
effective use of a car while in the 
city. Very few hotels are near 
Columbia University. Most are in 
the mid-town section of the city 
but all are available to the Uni- 
versity by subway in from five to 
twenty minutes. The opening meet- 
ings will be on the 9th at 1:30 p.m. 
Many Schools come ahead of time 
to work in a visit to the UN, to 
do some sightseeing, to shop and 





to take in concerts, theatres and 
museums. The general outline of 
the program is in the Convention 
circular. We are busy filling in the 
details. We do not get our room 
assignments until too late to make 
it possible to issue the final pro- 
gram before the day the Conven- 
tion opens.—Ed. 


Grand Ballroom Seat? 


We never seem to have been abie to 
get a seat in the Grand Bailroom lor 
une luncheon. How early does one 
have to apply to be sure of such a 
scat?—M.K., Pa. 

There are 1250 seats in the Grand 
Bailroom so everyone cannot we 
accomodated there. Thats why we 
have from siz to seven additional 
ballrooms for the delegates. We 
follow the simple procedure of 
filling the seats in the order in 
which they are reserved. Preced- 
ence is given to those making full 
and complete reservations. When 
cancellations come—as they do— 
we try to be as fair as possible in 
making re-assignments. We make 
a special effort to seat those who 
agree to stay in the Ballroom until 
the program is completed. It is 
most embarrassing to speakers and 
their hosts to see delegation after 
delegation streaming out while the 
program is being carried on. This 
takes place, too, despite the tacit 
agreement of the recipients of the 
Ballroom tickets to remain in their 
places.—Ed. 


“Missed The Boat” 

The deadline for newspapers is the 
10th of December and we received the 
blank and information on the 12th. 
Processing the check through the 
school bank which operates only twice 
a week, plus teaching my student 
teacher the routines involved in en- 
tering a paper, takes time. If we go 
by the book, we have missed the dead- 
line and that is a serious thing in the 
business we are in, is it not? However, 
since you have missed the boat in not 
sending the material by air, would you 
still let us be bona fide entrants in 
the Contest? We think highly of your 
rating and service at the Press Re- 
view.—S.0., Hawai. 


Certainly. The work of address- 
ing, packaging and sacking the 
20,000 circulars was done by two 
new assistants before the Director 
returned from his summer vaca- 
tion. Normally, all overseas cir- 
culars are air mailed. He admits 
that other work intervened and he 
never did get to the job of going 





The Cover 


The plate used on the cover came 
from the 1960 Almanac of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School, Los 
Angeles, California, where it served 
as a divider between the Faculty and 
Classes sections of the yearbook. Ori- 
ginally, this covered more than a 
page larger than the Review pages. 
For its use here, it had to be cropped 
so we must assume some responsibil- 
ity for its cramped app2arance. Allen 
Jacobs and Terry Richter are con- 
centrating on something attractive 
and amusing in the distance. It might 
have been 1961. It serves that pur- 
pese here. But as it appeared in a 
book published last spring the sub- 
jects may have had something in 
mind of more immediate interest. In 
any case, the Anthony Loya Studios 
caught them at their speculative mo- 
ment and Miss Faye Van Roekel, their 
Adviser, gave us permission to use the 
plate. 


through the sacks for the Hawaii 
package. Knowing the _ circulars 
were to be in the mail on the 17th 
of October, he assumed they would 
reach their destination in far less 
than two months. He admits he 
“missed the boat” and will do bet- 
ter next time. He wonders, also, 
if too many boats are being missed 
by the mail between the mainland 
and Hawaii.—Ed. 
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Establish Staff Relations With The Administration 


By OLIVE B. MACPHERSON, Adviser, Radiator, Somerville, 
Mass., High School 


NCE upon a time there was a new- 

ly-elected school editor who went 
to the principal’s office and made an 
appointment to see him at his conven- 
ience. This editor introduced himself 
at the scheduled time and said, “I 
don’t wish to take much of your time, 
sir, but I thought that I’d like to 
stop in and make myself known, and 
let you know that I would appreciate 
any help or advice you can find time 
to give me during the year.” 


Then there was the editor who 
avoided the principal entirely to the 
point of pretending to be deep in 
conversation with his pals when the 
boss of the school went by. Now, I 
ask you, which student has the bet- 
ter chance of success with his publi- 
cation? And, does it matter what the 
headmasters think? And, should the 
editor have the right to do as he 
pleases? 


Let’s remove two road-blocks to un- 
derstanding, before answering these 
questions flatly. First, there is that 
expression “freedom of the press”; 
and second | there is the person “the 
publisher”. Our inability to compre- 
hend the meaning of these words, or 
our stubborn reluctance to admit their 
implications can be road-blocks sure 
enough. Any student capable of be- 
ing an editor is capable of interpret- 
ing the meaning of the word “free- 
dom”, at least to the degree of con- 
trasting it with “license”. The same 
perception enables him to grasp the 
meaning of “publisher”. He realizes 
that without the pubjisher, nothing 
can happen. 


The copy may be written and edit- 
ed, but it is the publisher who has the 
ultimate say, and it is the publisher 
who is liable for what is printed. He 
has a genuine stake in what reaches 
the readers. It is good sense to please 
the publisher. After all, he has the 
privilege of protecting himself, and 
even influencing your opinion. The 
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first privilege he would be less than 
intelligent to cherish; the second, he 
is likely not to claim unless provoked 
by editors who carelessly or willfully 
sabotage him. 


HE sophisticated editor lulls his 

publisher’s fears, dissipates his sus- 
picions, gets him to play on the stu- 
dent staff team by saying, “We need 
you. We want to know that you will 
be ready to back us when we have 
a problem.” In some schools the “pub- 
lisher” is the principal; in others, the 
journalism adviser. Actually, it is the 
principal, though, and he allows the 
publication adviser to act for him in 
exercising judgment. So you see that 
mutual trust must be established be- 
fore much progress can be made. The 
principal, the adviser, and the stu- 
dent editor must be able to agree or 
adjust to each other’s opinions. 


There are various ways of regard- 
ing our subject of “developing staff 
relations with the administration”. We 
may assume that the relations are 
good but need to be developed; or we 
may assume that the relations are 
poor and need to be established as 
well as developed. 


The license of your predecessors is 
a toll to be paid by succeeding staffs. 
When it all began there was trust, 
even admiration. Then, as in Eden, 
human selfishness crept in. It inevi- 
tably does . Someone came along and 
spoiled the happy relationship by 
printing a vindicative bit of gossip 
or a snide aspersian, just to assert his 
power as editor. Kings can and have 
done wrong. 


Abuse of position is unpardonable. 
The damage is irreparable. Forever 
after, the publisher has to be on the 
alert, on the defensive, looking with a 
coldly calculating eye on each new 
editor wondering whether this one is 
concealing a journalistic weapon. Sel- 
fishness is deadly. The desire to wield 
the scepter, to satisfy one’s own emo- 


tions regardless of the opinions of 
others, can destroy. 

To answer the questions we raised, 
then, we would say “The diplomatic 
editor has the advantage every time 
over the one who tries to barge 
through like a bull in a china shop.” 
The journalism activity is very like 
a china shop, you will agree upon 
reflection. Next, ‘It matters exceed- 
ingly what headmasters think, be- 
cause they are the ones who have to 
take the responsibility and live with 
the reputation that the editors make 
for the school.” The dictatorial, selfish 
student who says, “I will say what 
I think, regardless—” or “I don’t care 
what others think”, is headed for big 
trouble. We Americans claim our 
rights, knowing full well that we must 
earn our rights by using them with 
intelligence, never abusing them. 


s<7s it always possible to develop 
good relations with the adminis- 
tration?” I would say “No, it is not.” 
There are circumstances and personal- 
ities which make happiness impos- 
sible in many areas of humai exist- 
ence, and school journalism is no ex- 
ception. In view of this fact, should 
we keep trying to bring about a 
healthy atmosphere where one does 
not exist? Yes, I think that we should. 
Discouraging as it may be, the situ- 
ation could change at any time by 
the most unexpected means. Just as 
we cannot know what makes people 
cantankerous, sO we cannot know 
what transforms them into agreeable, 
cooperative individuals. We must al- 
ways hope for the magic aura of con- 
geniality to envelop them, and even 
give some time to prayer that it will 
happen soon. It is silly to batter one’s 
head against a stone wall, but the 
clever often find ways to circumvent. 

In the search for administration 
cooperation, let us be specific as to 
the method of approach. We have al- 
ready suggested that the overture of 
friendliness should be made by the 
student editor. Before the interview he 
should do some thinking about what he 
will say. He should have clearly in 
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mind some common grounds for mu- 
tual help. What are these? The publi- 
cation should inform and entertain 
the students. The principal knows the 
entire school program, scholastic and 
social. In his office are plans ready 
for announcement and ni the making. 


Don’t think for a moment that he 
would not get enthusiastic about help- 
ing you with a scoop if you have made 
him your confidante. Like every other 
person, he wants to feel important in 
the estimation of those he works with. 
Ask him if he would mind having you 
consult him each week about the ac- 
tivity program. Don’t be a pest, stop- 
ping him each time you see him, or 
you will find that he will have to 
dodge you in self-defense. Moderation 
is best, in every situation. 


more difficult point than any 

other, in many schools, is that 
of reading entertainment, the humor, 
the wit, the cartooning. What is one 
man’s humor is another man’s gall. 
Even the wittiest writers and artists 
run into the problem of determining 
good taste. Just when does the joke 
cease to be funny. Maturity of per- 
ception should bring the answer, but 
we observe older people who never 
know when to stop needling or wise- 
cracking. Only situations which high- 
light universal laughing-matters are 
suitable for publication. 


Whenever we deal in personality, 
or race, or color, we are in danger of 
hurting sensitive feelings, of being 
misunderstood, of arousing animosi- 
ties, and of creating a feeling of un- 
easiness among our readers that 
makes them shun our company. Take 
the precaution of asking one of the 
administrators, higher in authority 
than the faculty adviser, to skim any 
copy you have the least question 
about. Accept graciously the red- 
pencil treatment even if it seems un- 
just. The work of striving for some 
material more subtle in its restraint 
will be difficult, but rewarding in 
self-satisfaction with a hard job well 
done. A sense of accomplishment is 
often the best reward a journalist at- 
tains. Don’t underestimate it. 


Think of the U. N. and the time 
and money the world spends trying to 
keep the peace, which really isn’t 
peace at all, but merely bridled greed, 
and malice, and fear. Is it, then, im- 
portant to educate ourselves to the 
skill of getting along with people? 
Indeed it is. And the best place to 
practice give and take, ‘tolerance, 
broad-mindedness, charity, freedom, 
and respect for the feelings of others, 
is right in the school editorial room 
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among the staff members and in the 
school office among the administra- 
tors. 


If we can’t make democracy work 
in our own little domain, how can we 
become proper citizens of the world? 
This is the answer to the whole prob- 
lem. Each individual has to practice 
the Golden Rule. Impossible? I say we 
shouldn’t say so until we have tried. 
That is what those learned diplomats 
at the U. N. know they must do if 
success is ever to be attained. This is 
not the first time the world tried a 
meeting of minds. Perhaps you have 
read in your history books that such 
an organization was conceived before. 


There was a wonderfully wise Pre- 
sident of the United States who help- 
ed to establish the League of Nations, 
an organization united for world 
peace. In fact, it was his brain-child. 
The nations thereby could meet and 
counsel together, seeking the best ac- 
tion for all, and helping each other 
curb selfish ambitions. It is said that 
Woodrow Wilson, that learned Presi- 
dent of whom I speak, became ill from 
the frustration of not having his 
ideals put into practice. Finally he 
died, weary of striving against the 
ignorance and blindness of men. 

He said once, “The way we gene- 
rally strive for rights is by getting 
our fighting blood up; and I venture 
to say that is the long way and not 
the short way. If you come at me 
with your fists doubled, I think I can 
promise you that mine will double 
as fast as yours; but if you come to 
me and say, “Let us sit down and 
take counsel together, and, if we dif- 
fer from one another, understand 
why it is that we differ from one 
another, just what the points at issue 
are’, we will presently find that we 
are not so far apart after all, that 
the points on which we differ are tew 
and the points on which we agree are 
many, and if we only have the pa- 
tience and the candor and the desire 
to get together, we will get together.” 


ORANGE HIGH SCHOOL 
ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 


Gentlemen: 


We are still walking on air! Nor 
have our goose bumps subsided! 
Thank you very much for your ap- 
praisal of the ORANGE AND WHITE 
1960. I believe this is the first time 
in this school’s history that the an- 
nual has received your “Medalist” 
award. 


There is one sad note, however. 
Delorice McGee, one of the co-editors 


of this book, was killed in an auto 
crash last August 26. Delorice was a 
full-blooded Cherokee Indian. Our 
annual was a reflection of her fire 
and vivacity. So many of the import- 
ant decisions had been hers. 

Delorice’s death shocked the school. 
The Orange High newspaper, The Re- 
flector carried the following “In Me- 
moriam:” 

“Delorice McGee,, as co-editor of 
the 1960 ORANGE AND WHITE year- 
book, breathed a sigh of relief and ac- 
complishment last May as she and 
Diane Meunier wrote the Editor’s Let- 
ter for the last page of their annual. 
Looking from the paper, she said, 
“And we thought we’d get to go home 
early!” 

On August 26 Delorice McGee went 
early to an eternal home. Her death, 
the result of a tragic automobile ac- 
cident, moved the faculty and the 
student body of Orange high school 
with profound sorrow. 

Vivacious Delorice, proud of her 
Cherokee Indian heritage, proud of 
her high school and proud of her 
yearbook, had a promising future. But 
One who knew far better had an- 
other plan. 

To her family go genuine feelings 
of sympathy from the Orange high 
family. May He, who has Himself 
borne griefs and carried sorrows, 
comfort them.” 

The staff of this year’s annual would 
like to present a copy of your Me- 
dalist certificate to Delorice’s family. 
May we order extra copies from you? 

One again, we thank you for your 
words of praise. They made 10,000 
hours spent on the book very worth 
while. 

Sincerely yours, 
(signed) Richard W. Bohrer, Adviser 
ORANGE AND WHITE 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers has issued its 1960-61 catalog 
of educational aids for schools and 
colleges. They include 82 pamphlets 
or booklets and ten films. These 
are free except for a handling charge 
for the films in some instances. A 
catalog may be had by addressing the 
NAM at 2 East 48th Street, New York 
, @. ©. 

National Library Week, “For a Bet- 
ter Read, Better-Iinformed America” 
will be observed April 3-9, 1961. The 
program provides for participation by 
everyone. Last year, 5000 commu- 
nities in 50 states took part. School 


editors could make their communities 
the 5001st! 
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The Test Of Talent-Developing Power With Words 


By MRS. GERTRUDE M. HALL, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill. 


¢<¢T,,OUR score and seven years ago...” 

Abraham Lincoln gained immor- 
tality when he wrote out, and deliver- 
ed, the Gettysburg address. A small 
piece of scratch paper first recorded 
those famous words, we have been 
told. 

AUTHOR OF THE DECLARATION 
OF INDEPENDENCE is the way Tho- 
mas Jefferson chose to be remembered. 
That phrase appears on the slab mark- 
ing his grave, near Charlottesville, Va. 

The words—blood, sweat, and tears 
— from Winston Churchill that goad- 
ed Englishmen to put forth valiant 
efforts in World War II will typify 
forever the prime minister’s leader- 
ship. 

“My friends’ — “fellow country- 
men” — “we have nothing to fear but 
fear itself’—Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
words ring in our ears. 


If you have talent, a special way 
with words that can inspire others, 
you too may gain immortality. 

For over 50 years a quotation from 
Plato has been inscribed on the wall 
of a university auditorium in the 
Middle West. Few people who read the 
inscription know much about the 
Greek philosopher who lived several 
centuries before the birth of Christ, 
but his words live on forever to in- 
spire millions. 

A GOOD EDUCATION CONGISTS 

IN GIVING TO THE BODY AND 

TO THE SOUL ALL THE BEAUTY 

AND ALL THE PERFECTION OF 

WHICH THEY ARE CAPABLE... 

Plato 


Do You, Too, Have Talent? 


Maybe already, as a teenager, you 
have written a few sentences, para- 
graphs, a poem or essay that appealed 
particularly to others. You felt a warm 
glow of satisfaction at seeing your 
words in print or in hearing some- 
one else speak of them with appre- 
ciation even though your name was 
not known. The fact that you have 
been able to communicate effectively 
to others shows you have talent. The 
Possession of talent with words may 
give you simple satisfactions in your 
everyday contacts throughout life and 
als) may give you some gainful oc- 
cup ation. 

fnyone can endear himself to oth- 
ers through  well-phrased letters, 
through service as a capable secretary 
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to organizations, and through ability 
to report or discuss issues so that 
others can understand them. Do you 
have among your acquaintances some- 
one whose services always are in de- 
mnd as a leader of the group? Do 
you have another whose letters you 
always Open up eagerly? You too can 
be that type of person through deve- 
loping your own power with words. 

And if you want to direct your ta- 
lent into some specific field of com- 


Mrs. Hall has been writing since 
attending University High School 
when the publication of one of 
her poems in the schools’s year- 
book encouraged her to keep on 
trying. Writing and editing pro- 
fessional articles and magazines 
still takes much of her time. She 
is now rounding out a quarter 
century as director of publicity 
and editor of alumni publications 
at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. This article came to our 
hands through the efforts of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lamb Sheffield, former- 
ly of the Kozminski School, 
Chicago, and a fellow member of 
Mrs. Hail’s in the Illinois Wo- 
man’s Press Club. 


munication so as to earn your living 
through writing, a wide world of 
opportunity awaits you. 

You may choose to become a lin- 
guist who literally opens up a new 
world to people hitherto unable to 
read or write, like one college gra- 
duate I heard from a few days ago. 
Millions of people could use your ser- 
vices. You may write a play for pro- 
duction on Broadway, advertisements 
to appear in national magazines, or 
news items about people in your own 
community. 


How Can You Develop Your Ability? 


A few simple suggestions about writ- 
ing that have helped others include 
the following. 

When you are wrapped up emotion- 
ally in a subject, write about it. At 
first you may be so choked up that 
words just won’t come; but after 
mulling it in your mind for some time, 
clarity comes, and you find yourself 
able to write. Put your thoughts into 
words while still “keyed up,” and you 


may compose a piece far better than 
any you have hitherto written. 

Do not allow your material to be 
printed, however, until you and others 
have read it several times. You need 
the opportunity for making several 
revisions. The best writers, in the 
opinion of many people, are not afraid 
to re-write. Sometimes revisions must 
be made not only once but two, three, 
four, or countless times. 

Writing is hard work. But if you 
love to write and work at it hard 
enough, you can learn to succeed. 


About Dictionaries and Beginnings 


Looking up words in dictionaries 
takes time. 


Do not be so proud, or slovenly, 
that you cannot learn to spell. You 
must at least learn enough spelling 
to recognize what you do not know— 
and then to consult a dictionary. As 
a writer, you should welcome such a 
book as a friend. 

Where shall you begin? Do you fuss 
about your writing and tear up begin- 
ning after beginning? If so, you over- 
look a secret that a highly successful 
editor once taught me. Don’t wait to 
start until you have a good beginning 
—start at the end, or in the middle, 
or with a simple anecdote that could 
fit in anywhere. But get started, and 
do not make excuses about your in- 
ability to find a good beginning! 


Language Study Helps 

Learning languages of other peoples 
requires both interest and time. Is it 
worth while? To writers, yes, particu- 
larly if scholarly subjects are to be 
pursued. Of course if you have the 
common touch, like Will Rogers or Er- 
nie Pyle, and if your special talent 
comes to the front at a significant 
time in history you may be a successful 
writer without a knowledge of other 
languages. But if you want a world 
outlook on significant writings of all 
men from all ages, study other lan- 
guages however and whenever you 
can. Ideas developed thousands of 
years ago by other peoples who spoke 
another language may give you the 
backgiound—turnin;, poist—-or inspi- 
riion for your own masterppiece, whe- 
ther it is a poem, novel, or ad. 


Start with the Familiar 


Teachers, and psychologists, stress 
the importance of association. To 
learn a new name quotation, or sub- 
ject, associate it with something you 
already know well. When you choose 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Who Cares About Rules? 


Most people like to know what is expected of them so 
they can do the right thing at the proper time. They seek 
out the instructions that will enable them to fulfill their 
part of an obligation for they know there has to be some 
order to an enterprise if it is to achieve its aim. There 
are a few who seem to overlook the rules, regardless of 
what they are, and it is most fortunate that others take 
this for granted and help them out, if they can. 

One of our yearbook judges has jotted down some of 
the things that came vividly to attention as the books 
were rated last summer. The comment was to the effect 
that despite what is said so clearly in the scorebook, cer- 
tain things are overlooked. It is not a rare occasion when 
one has to check to see the city and state in which the 
achool is located. It is almost as absurd as mailing a let- 
ter without an address. The most unfortunate part is, of 
course. that if the location is not specified, one loses a 
few points! 


A rule in the Newspaper-Magazine Contest is that two 
sets of publications be entered. One of these goes to the 
judges; from the rest come the copies for exhibit during 
the Convention, copies. where applicable, for the Typo- 
graphical Contest, and a certain reserve in case things 
get lost. If only one set comes in, the school has to forgo 
representation in the exhibit and a chance at the Typo- 
graphic awards. 


Just as a matter of direction, we ask that certain boxes 
be checked on the Entry Form so we know where to place 
the paper for proper judging. It is rather important, we 
believe, that a paper should be placed where it belongs. 
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Yet this is overlooked. Some forget to put the name of 
the paper on the Entry Form. Some overlook filling in 
the self-analysis section which is so important for an un- 
derstanding of the circumstances under which a paper 
is published. We are mystified, too, at the fluctuations in 
enrolment between the front and the back of an Entry 
Form! How a school can have between 1001-1500 pupils on 
the face of the sheet and anywhere from 1800 to 2400 on 
the reverse, passeth all understanding. 

Well, we try to do our best for one and all and we hope 
those who supplied us with the least will forgive us if they 
lidn’t get the most they expected. 


> > > 


The Journalism Awards 


The CSPA is happy to be able to bring to its membership 
the opportunity for participation in a journalism writing 
competition. Even though newspapers outnumber the 
magazines by far, there has been @ literary contest for a 
long period of years and none for the writers on the news- 
paper staffs. This was not entirely the fault of this 
Association. 


One of the first steps to be taken by the CSPA after 
having established the competition for the newspapers 
as a whole, was that which resulted in the organization 
of a writing competition for staff members. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi in 
the School of Journalism for a cooperative venture in 
which the CSPA would organize and advertise the com- 
petition and provide the die from which the medals for 
awards would be struck if the members of the fraternity 
would read and rate the entries and pay for the annual 
medals. 


This went on nicely from 1932 to 1935 when the School 
of Journalism became a Graduate School and the Chapter 
was discontinued. Since then, there has always been the 
hope that some national organization would enable the As- 
sociation to resume its encouragement to young writers 
through a similar contest. Now that this has come about 
through the interest which the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association has taken in the work being done on 
the school newspapers, the CSPA is more than pleased to 
do its best to enlist the greatest possible cooperation of the 
student editors and the Advisers. 

The initial meeting on this project took place last June. 
The CSPA Contest circular is printed during the summer 
so it can be addressed and packaged for mailing prior to 
the yearbook contest and conference rush in the fall. 
Final arrangements for the journalism awards were not 
completed until the autumn. It was nearly Christmas be- 
fore the special circulars were received. Some packages 
got caught in an express handlers strike and the holidays 
took their toll of willing workers. Another year, we hope 
to carry the announcement in the regular contest circular 
so if our members were caught unaware this year they 
have ample warning for 1962! 
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CONSIDER YEARBOOK CONTENT CAREFULLY 


OES your yearbook reflect what 

really goes on in your high school? 
Would it please the taxpayer to see 
how advantageously his tax dollar is 
being spent? Take a long look at your 
1960 annual. Pretend that you are cri- 
tical of what’s going on in our schools 
and page through last year’s book. 
Stop occasionally to read what the 
students have written. 


If the books submitted for judging 
are typical, there are many which do 
represent what goes on in the schools 
of America. Their pictures show the 
curricular as well as the co-curricular. 
Their copy is well written and tells a 
complete story. But — there are others 
whose content does not reflect situ- 
ations which seem conducive to high 
educational standards. 


In case you doubt that yearbook 
contest is open to question, consider 
these illustrations taken from 1960 
yearbooks. Many books indicated that 
students are great believers in the 
ballot and use every opportunity to 
vote. One school of 582 pupils devoted 
24 pages to queens, sweethearts, beaux, 
duchesses, and favorites. Eighty-one 
chosen ones were pictured. 


A parent might be justified in won- 
dering how many times the schedule 
of the school was interrupted to en- 
able the students to vote. How much 
time did it require to secure nomina- 
tions, make the nominees known to 
the voters and hold the final elec- 
tion? Since it was also absolutely es- 
sential to display the winners, con- 
sider the time spent in planning the 
homecoming festivities, the parade, 
and the dance, in carrying out the 
plans, and in cleaning up afterwards. 
For at least three of the selections, 
faculty members were asked to use 
their time to vote. 


ANY books did feature some su- 

perlatives or senior personalities, 
and perhaps it is absolutely essential 
to choose the Best-All Around or the 
Most Likely to Succeed, but is it ab- 
solutely essential to choose the Pret- 
tiest Eyes or the Best Figure and 
Build? 

While most books did not feature 
sO many chosen ones, they did fre- 
quently feature some unusual infor- 
Mation in an attempt either to be 
different or, maybe, merely to fill up 
Space without exerting the effort that 
good writing requires. 

In many schools, seniors seem to 
have been asked to list their pet 
peeves “Party Poopers”, “People who 
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Disagree with Me”, and “People Who 
don’t Pronounce My Name Right.” 
Ambitions are similarly enlightening 
and meaningful in the total plan for 
educating the whole child. They rang- 
ed from “To be Tab Hunter’s Girl 
Friday” to “To Lead a Panty Raid.” 
In all of the books the most unusual 
saying listed for a senior consisted of 
one word: “Thanks.” 

Senior sayings or quotations also in- 
cluded “Give me money and women, 
and life will be a pleasure” and “I 


Here are some observations by a 
judge in the recent Yearbook 
Contest on some “outstanding” 
characteristics of the 1960 issues. 
While they refer to one group on- 
ly, they might have applied to any 
or all of the classifications. Whe- 
ther it is for better or for worse, 
“togetherness” seems to be the 
battle cry that urges many a staff 
on to bigger and better errors. 
Just why the wrong things have 
such an appeal to people who are 
otherwise quite sensible, is one of 
lifes little mysteries. On the 
other hand, if everyone did what 
he was supposed to do, why 
should there be need of critics? 
Right now, the critics can be sure 
of steady employment despite the 
statistics of the Department of 
Labor! 


like a good nead on my shoulders — 
a girl’s.” These comments ranged 
from “What a personality!” which 
could mean anything (complimenta- 
ry or critical) to “Water, water every- 
where but not a drop to drink” which 
doesn’t mean anything (except that a 
senior remembered a line from Cole- 
ridge.) 


ACULTY members did not escape 

the staff's need for something 
“quite unique” as one student ex- 
pressed it. Copy listed their ambitions, 
hobbies, community participation, 
church membership, and, in two cases, 
years of service at that particular 
school. Informality in copy should be 
achieved, but faculty coverage is more 
properly limited to the curricular and 
co-curricular responsibilities. 

Staff members should remember the 
reader ten years from now. Poor Ri- 
chard may wish that his interest in 
a girl’s head on his shoulder had not 
been recorded for posterity and his 
wife’s eyes. Teachers may also not 


like to see recorded that at one time 
their ambition was “to sleep for a 
week” or “to sail to a deserted 
isle.” 


In the same vein, the\class will and 
prophecy might more safely be as- 
signed outside the yearbook. Willing 
“my dirt-lined sweat socks” or “my 
tightest skirt” may lose its appeal ten 
years from now. If the content ap- 
pears to have been edited to eliminate 
the questionable then such sentences 
as this appeared “I, 
will nothing to anyone 
taking it all with me.” 


Good writing seems extremely dif- 
ficult for the staff members. They 
omit as much as they can. In fact, 
one book featured three pieces of 
copy: class history, dedication, and 
athletic banquet. When copy is writ- 
ten, it may contain a reference to the 
student government’s “Many out- 
standing activities” and then list 
these outstanding activities as a “Get 
Acquainted Dance, a glass blower in 
assembly, and an award for the best 
decorated home room at Christmas”. 
Student writers tend to find at least 
One aspect of their school “unique” 
and prefer to use such words as 
"oratefulness‘ and “sincerefulness.” 
Everything about every school is “ve- 
ry outstanding,” “exceptionally fine,” 
“an excellent job”, and “very success- 
ful’. 


HIS reluctance to write extends to 
picture captions. Ignoring the 
who, what, when, where, and why, 
the staff member strives to be clever. 
One book featured a picture of three 
students using science equipment. 
The caption was “Isn’t that cute? 
Whoops, wrong picture.” Another book 
carried a picture of alert-looking fifth 
graders. The caption: “Isn’t that a 
funny looking photographer?” 
Perhaps the finest example of stu- 
dents’ ability to avoid writing their 
best was in a book which featured a 
school calendar in the form of a 
letter a month. The first one began 
“My teacher hates me I know cause 
already she gives me lots of homework. 
It ain’t ezackly cold out neither In 
fackd it is awful hot... rote by Joe.” 
If high schools publish yearbooks, 
advisers should demand that the year- 
book tell the story of what went on 
in the classroom, on the athletic field, 
and in the club meeting. Timid ad- 
visers who are governed solely by 
“what the students want” need to 
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Poetry Of The Month... 


The selections on this page were 
made by Miss Helen C. Schubert, Ad- 
viser to Impressions of Central High 
School, Scranton, Pa., and the mem- 
bers of her staff. Their reasons for 
their selections follow each poem. 


Sermon to the Wind 


“Stand straight and humble. 
Look deeply, openly and sweetly 
And gently smile with honestly and 
love.” 

Thus spake the valiant shepherd 
To his sheep upon the hillside, 
But their spines were born bent, 
Their eyes were veiled and 
Their rough lips callously 
Nibbled the grass. 

Randy Watson 

The Lens, 

High School, 

Oceanside, N. Y. 


A poem possessed of a humble, 
earthlike quality but depicting irony 
in life. 


Beauty 


The call of beauty is unknown 

To some who touch the loveliness of 
May, 

Who see the luster of stars and 

The golden radiance of each new day. 


A tulip has a beauty rare, 
An image too rich and stately to pass. 
Yet he is sightless who will shun 
The magic in a blade of newborn 
grass. 
Irene Smith 
Parsons Torch, 
Parsons J. H. S.., 
Flushing, N. Y. 

A tender poem that presents color- 
ful word pictures with a gentle re- 
minder to those so often oblivious of 
the lowly things. 


Transition 


Golden-red leaves flutter 
falteringly from the sturdy, 

Soaring trees. Gently, silently— 
cracking vibrantly, 

They glide whimsically to rest 

on the ground, baring the 

Branches of all their hue; the oak 
and spruce tautly 

Spread their tapering arms 
expectantly. The snow is 


Come—each tree laces its share 
gracefully into a net of 





Exquisite weave. Far and wide, 
the fields once yellow 

And black with the Indian corn 
are blanketed with fluffs 

Of snow. Autumn has faded— 
to snow-white winter. 


Helen Anne Lauro 
Maroon and White 
Bay Ridge H. S. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


There is a rhythm in this poem that 
gently leads one through Nature’s 
transition from autumn to winter. 


in The Sunset Fall 


In the sunset fall of a once-green year 

a solitary rider slowly came 

through stiring parchment leaves and 
brittle trunks 


and liquid gold of a dying sun 


in armor battle-nicked and burnished 
silver-smooth, now deflecting flaming 
lancets 


A Leader 


from the west, 


with helmet high 
but not so high as once 
in earlier time. 





and gilded nail to ward off only 
vague and tenuous shapes of limb and 
leaf 


and floating-soft unknowing shades 


the sun went down and night went up, 
diffusing slowly skyward from the 
trees 


to hang itself from light-points, 
and the knight 

went on to meet it 

and was seen no more. 


Gary Moore, 
Impressions 

Central High School 
Scranton, Pa. 


An unusual poem, structurally dif- 


ferent with glowing word pictures and 
skillful cadence. 


of Men 


The people don’t talk, they listen; 


And the leaders don’t listen, just talk; 
But it is a true leader of men that listens 
patiently and then quietly gives his opinion. 


Twenty-five years ago, an ambitious governor 

Screamed to crowds of listeners 

That he would make the world safe for the individual— 
Share the wealth. 

And at the same time, 

A mad man drove mobs into a frenzy 

With two little words, 

And they answered with two little words: 

Heil Hitler! 


Today in Washington, D. C., 
A frustrated man, namesake of a so-called artist, 

Expounds his theories of a perfect world 

To an audience of equally frustrated men and women— 

A world without ethnic groups, just the superior white race... 
A world where only he can live. 


Once, a small, wizened old man listened to a nation, 
And 300,000,000 people obeyed his words of peace— 
Satyagraha— 

And a conquering nation left India. 


Richard Freeman 
Pen and Ink 
Haverford H. S. 
Havertown, Pa. 


A stirring poem that shows the world that peace, not violence, rules 
supreme. 
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The Test Of Talent— 
Developing Power 


With Words 
(Continued from Page 3) 


your subject on which to write, start 
with one that is familiar. Explore it 
from all angles until you have a wealth 
of material at your finger tips. Re- 
member that phrase from an English- 
man of another century abou: a little 
knowledge being a dangerous thing. 
You will do a far better job of writ- 
ing, if you start with the familiar— 
enlarge your vision through research 
—and then select from your wealth of 
knowledge. 


And then when someone asks you 
why you should write this piece on 
this subject, you may admit that you 
do not know all the answers but you 
have explored it thoroughly. 


You Can’t Please Everybody 


Most writers have to compromise 
to some extent—if they earn their 
living through writing. If you choose 
to become a professional writer, you 
will have a public, or publics, to please 
as well as a publisher, or publishers. 
You alone will have to decide how 
much you can compromise in present- 
ing your ideas. There often come times 
when a writer would rather not see 
his material in print tham change a 
single word, phrase, or paragraph. 
Any writer has the privilege of dis- 
associating his name with materal 
that has been changed so much that 
it fails to represent his own work. As 
a student in school, you too have this 
privilege. You can’t please everybody. 
But be sure that your work represents 
YOU. 


Consider Yearbook 
Content Carefully 


(Continued from Page 5) 


get help from the press associations. 
Inexperienced advisers also need to 
get help as quickly as possible. 

Good yearbook procedure dictates 
that a yearbook have unifying theme 
or idea. One press association entry 
form questions: What idea unifies the 
book? Quite frequently this is the only 
way the judge learns what the staff 
had in mind. One form stated in the 
editor’s handwriting: “simple form of 
modernistic art.’ Nowhere did copy in 
the book state that idea, but each 
divider did feature something that 
prebably could be called modernistic 
ar. There was no copy on the dividers, 
an. the casual reader might be justi- 
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fied in agreeing with the editor that 
it was a “simple” idea. 


a yearbook staff felt that 
it didn’t have space for a plan or 
unifying idea. In fact, the staff was 
so conservatve of space that it didn’t 
even mention where the school was 
located; the name of the school was 
in copy where the casual reader could 
easily have missed the information. 
This book featured a class prophecy, 
a two-page class will, and baby pic- 
tures. The staff used 8 dividers for 102 
pages, but it had no space to develop 
a unifying idea. A third book chose as 
its theme, the spirit of the Irish. Co- 
py on the dividers proceeded to com- 
pare life at the school to a ship and 
its crew, a mosaic, a train, Jack Hor- 
ner’s pie, a wheel and a fabric. The 
spirit of the Irish suffered in the 
rush for suitable simile. One book 
with ‘Wheels” as its theme listed the 
senior personalities as “Chrome” and 
the page featuring baby pictures as 
“Nuts and Bolts.” 

Layout frequently posed a problem 
to the staff. Some books featured a 
sketch for a student whose picture 
was not available, but the sketch it- 
self raised questions. One featured an 
individual in a barrel with the legend 
“I didn’t have a thing to wear.” One 
sketch was labeled: “Too busy” and 
featured a couple sipping a soda. An- 
other sketch was labelled “Absent 
when pictures were made” and pictur- 
ed a couple going to the movies. The 
adult reader might wonder if the 
sketch applied to the individual repre- 
sented. 

One staff prided itself on the va- 
riety of its layout. No two pages were 
exactly alike. When all else failed, 
it used a rectangle with rounded cor- 
ners And in many books it seemed as 
though the editor gave a student pen 
and ink, sharp scissors, some photo- 
graphs and said “Be creative.” The 
results were small outlined figures, 
pen and ink figures with photographs 
for heads, and pictures trimmed as 
stars, circ.2s, crescents, and even 
flowers. 

Knowledge of good layout is a mi- 
nimum essential in yearbook produc- 
tion. As the adviser and his staff 
plan the 1961 yearbook, they should 
not lose sight of the adult who will be 
receiving the book or the student’s 
reaction to it in ten years. And, if, as 
the adviser reads this, he protests si- 
lently that he has problems pecular 
to his staff and school he should con- 
sider the position of the sponsor whose 
yearbook must make money. Fifty per- 
cent of the book is advertising. Or 
consider the plight of the one who 





must use as his photographer the bro- 
ther of a member of the school board! 
But, whatever the adviser decides, as 
he and the staff plan the 1961 year- 
ibook, he should consider the impres- 
sion that is being created of the busi- 
ness of school and the educative pro- 
cess. 


Additional Awards 


PRINTED XEAK#BOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH — 901-1500 
First Place 


ROCKET, High School, Neenah Wis. 
ARTESIAN High School Martinsville, Ind. 


601-900 
Second Place 
DEMITASSE, High School, Sheffield Ala. 
301-600 
Second Place 
HORN, Northside High School, San Antonio, 


Texas. 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH — 2501 or more pupils 
Medalist 
THE GREEN BAG, Baltimore City College, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Second Place 


PROSPECT, John Jay High School, Brook- 


lyn N.Y 
901-1500 
First Place 
SAGA, Harding High School St. Paul, Minn. 
601-900 
Second Place 
— High School, Saratoga Springs, 


300 or less pupils 
Second Place 


HALF MOON, Tappan Zee High School 
Piermont, N. Y. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH — 1001 or more 
Second Place 


THE QUEEN, West Side Central 
High, Kingston, Pa. 


1000 or less 
First Place 
Mapletown 


Catholic 


MON-O-LEAF 
Greensboro Pa. 


Third Place 
NISA’ TIN, High School Goffstown, N. H. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Second Place 
or Junior High School No. 7, Clifton, 


GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Medalist 


PARAPETTE Beaumont School for Girls, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


CO-ED PRIVATE SCHOOL 
First Place 


CRUSADER, Norfolk Catholic High Schovl, 
Norfolk, Va. 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Second Place 


WAVOHIAN Washington Vocational High 
School, Washington, D. C. 


High School, 


Rating Corrections 
OFFSET YEARBOOKS 
SENIOR HIGH — 901-1500 
Fourth Place to Second 


LOG High School, Melrose, Mass. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH—1000 or less pupils 


Second Place to First 
THE ’SOCK High School Montoursville, 
Pa. 
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These editorials were chosen by the 
following members of the JACKSON 
JOURNAL, school newspaper at Stone- 
wall Jackson High School, Charle- 
ston, West Virginia: Henry Hills, 
Kathy Hamrick, Betty Westrich, Bob 
Bobst, Doris Ingram, Audra Starcher. 


‘And So To Bed’ 
With Apologies to 
Samuel Pepys, 
English Diarist 1633-1703 


Friday, November 4. Planned to 
start the day at four in the morning. 
Defective alarm went off at two. Got 
up to turn it off and then had a 
debate with myself; sleep won. And 
so to bed feeling I was right in not 
Staying up. The results of the day 
proved my decision erroneous. During 
the nightly study hall I had great in- 
tentions of getting ahead in my work 
Spent the time discussing with my 
roommate what colleges would accept 
me. And so to bed planning to do 
more work on the morrow. 

Saturday, November 5. Arose and 
started work on my term paper which 
was due in three weeks. My room- 
mate also arose; he started prepar- 
ing for the dance at Penn Hall at 8:00 
that night. Resolved to spend the 
whole day studying; studied for two 
hours. And so to bed thinking about 
my roommate at Penn Hall. 


Sunday, November 6. Arose at 
seven and started reading Lord Jim. 
Was asleep again in five minutes. 
Arose again to scramble into my suit 
and get to Chapel. After Chapel the 
pictures started. Humiliated over and 
over because of my size. Decided to 
study between pictures but football 
game on T. V. was too enticing. Fin- 
ally tore myself away from the game 
and started working on homework. 


Mercerburg News 


Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 


Education: More Than 
the Three R’s 


What is education? A popular miscon- 

ception shared by most high schools 
is that education is the process of ab- 
sorbing as little knowledge in order 
to receive a good, or in many cases, 
a passing grade on a report card. 
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EDITORIALS ... Choice of the Month 





There is definitely more than one 
factor to be considered when defining 
the term “education”. One is not 
“handed” an education in the form 
of a high school or college diploma. 
On the contrary, learning or becom- 
ing educated is a continuing process. 
A broad minded, receptive person can 
absorb and retain knowledge through- 
out his life, whether his profession is 
engineering or ditch digging. 

Education is not restricted to a class- 
room! It may be achieved through ob- 
servation and personal experience. As 
A. B. Alcott the great educator of the 
1880’s so aptly put it “Observation, 
more than books, experience rather 
than persons, are the prime educators. 

Don’t fall into the vulgar idea that 
the mind is a warehouse, and educa- 
tion, but a process of stuffing it full 
of goods. The aim of education should 
be to convert the mind into a living 
fountain, and not a reservoir. That 
which is filled by merely pumping in, 
will be emptied by pumping out.” 


The O.H.S. “O” 
High School, 
Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Cheaternut Tree Means 


Beware 


A “Cheater-nut” tree grows on al- 
most every school campus. The sap 
from the tree is labeled “CHEAT- 
ING|’ Those students who enjoy sit- 
ting under its shade of “laziness” 
usually find themselves stained with 
some of the gooey sap. 


There are hundreds of forms of 
cheating, the simplest of which is for 
one student to copy from another who 
has moved his paper into a convenient 
position. More complicated devices 
are to obtain test papers in advance 
by pilfering wastebaskets or by getting 
them from other students. 


On one occasion at a college, the 
cheating backfired. A student sat 
near an open window and threw out 
the questions to a friend who hurried 
to the library, found the answers, and 
typed them out. In the confusion 
after the examination was over, he 
slipped into the room and handed his 
friend the papers. This cheating 
would have gone undetected except 
for one detail the pair overlooked— 
the examination room had no type- 
writers! 


Would you trust life in a critical 
operation to a doctor who received 


his degree by cheating? How would 
you view a prizefighter who refused 
to spar a round while preparing for 
a championship bout, but hired some- 
one else to do it? You probably lack 
confidence in these people, because 
neither the surgeon nor the prize- 
fighter was adequately prepared for 
his task. 

If a student practices dishonesty 
while in school, what kind of in- 
fluence will he exert when he attains 
a high position in government, busi- 
ness, or education? Will he stop 
cheating merely because he has 
stopped being a student??? 

Let’s get rid of the “CHEATER- 
nut” tree that takes up space on the 
SBHS campus! Let’s cut it down with 
the axe inscribed “I WANT TO 
LEARN!” 


Greyhound Growls 
High School 
San Benito, Texas 


Don’t Throw Me Away 


I’m an ordinary guy at heart. Just 
like everyone else, I perform my duties 
well when asked and then return to 
my little nook after a hard day’s work. 
Our community as a whole is hard- 
working, agreeable, patient. Know 
what I mean? 


So when someone encroaches on 
some of us you know, overburdens us 
with worries we don’t need, wastes our 
time with practical jokes, and way- 
lays us, somehow in the long run it 
works out badly all the way around... 
get the point? 

So, lately the place has been 
plagued by an epidemic of “dis- 
integration extremus’—a tragedy we 
we hoping to avoid, though we know 
it has struck similar circles else- 
where. The workers have been dis- 
appearing by the hundreds, and the 
cost to replace them, not including 
the aggravation (if it were to be 
priced) runs close to fourteen dol- 
lars a day! 


Investigation committes have been 
mobilized all over the nation, but 
committees are committees. Without 
support, the campaign is falling flat. 
So, attention—in the name of our 
revered forefather—Sol T. Spoon! We 
forks, spoons, and knives all over the 
nation are crying for aid! For the sake 
of silverware everywhere, valuable as 
we are, join the cause! 


The Chariot 
Memorial H. S. 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. 
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American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation will present awards to the 
best high school and college news- 
papers and their staffs in the United 
States and Canada for the first time 
in 1961. Citations will be made 
through nationally recognized organ- 
izations which have established critic- 
al services and award systems for 
secondary and college level publica- 
tions. 


ANPA is the trade association of 
daily newspapers in the Uf. and 
Canada with members having more 
than 90 percent of total U. S. daily 
newspaper circulation and about 65 
percent of Canadian daily circulation. 


Administration of the ANPA awards 
will be through the newly established 
Newspaper Information Service in the 
ANPA New York office in cooperation 
with four high school and college 
press organizations which are co- 
sponsors of the awards program. 
These organizations are Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, Columbia 
University, New York City; National 
Scholastic Press Association, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Quill & Scroll, national honorary so- 
ciety of high school editors, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 
and Associated Collegiate Press, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


ANPA President Mark Ferree, Gen- 
eral Business Manager of Scripts- 
Howard Newspapers, commented: 


“One of the most urgent tasks 
facing newspaper executives is the 
recruitment of talented, creative 
young people to fill the growing 
number of good jobs of all kinds in 
the newspaper business. The ANPA 
and its members want to recognize 
the excellent work being done by 
high school and college publica- 
tions and to encourage the students 
on their staffs to become deeply 
interested in careers in the news- 
paper business. 


‘When an outstanding job is 
done by a staff member or through 
team effort, the daily newspapers 
of the U. S. and Canada want to 
honor those achievements. We are 
happy that this recognition can be 
given through the cooperation of 
the national scholastic and col- 
le siate press associations which al- 
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American Newspapers Publishers Association And CSPA 
Join In Offering Annual Journalism Writing Awards 





The announcement of the Jour- 
nalism Writing Awards to be 
made jointly by the CSPA and 
the ANPA have been sent to all 
the eligible schools on the As- 
sociation’s mailing list. ; The 
article appearing here is the re- 
lease prepared by the ANPA. The 
specific details for participating 
in the Contest appear in the 
circular so will not be repeated 
here. 

This effort, which includes 
other school press groups as well 
as the CSPA, came about as a re- 
sult of a luncheon at THE NEW 
YORK TIMES last June attend- 
ed by Irvin Taubman of that 
paper, Clarence Harding, Public 
Relations Director of the South 
Bend, Ind., Tribune, and a mem- 
ber of the Newspaper Informa- 
tion Service Committee of the 
ANPA, and the Director of the 
CSPA. Ways and means of co- 
operating with the school press to 
the mutual advantage of both 
the school and professional fields 
were discussed. 

During the summer, the ANPA 
appointed Eugene Gardner as 
manager of the NIS and an office 
was established in New York City. 
A luncheon in early September 
attended by Messers Harding, 
Gardner and Murphy and Dr. 
Sigmund J. Sluszka, resulted in 
an offer by CSPA to re-establish 
its News Writing Competition 
which had operated from 1932-35 
in cooperation with the Columbia 
University Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi. This Chapter went out of 
existence when the School of 
Journalism became a graduate in- 
stitution. Dr. Murphy also pro- 
posed that ANPA approach the 
other school press associations 
operating on a national scale to 
enlist their cooperation. 

The results of these meetings 
are now known to all school press 
people through the organizations 
of which they are a part. The 
presentation of the medals for 
journalistic excellence will be- 
come a feature of the closing 
luncheon of the CSPA Convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria each 
March. 


ready have first-rate programs of 
awards.” 


ANPA awards will be made to in- 
dividuals as well as to publications. 
They will include news writing, 
feature writing, editorial writing and 
sports writing, and photography at 
the high school level. At the college 
level, special ANPA awards will go to 
the best college dailies and weeklies. 
An ANPA panel of judges will select 
final winners. 


Recognition of winning editors and 
publications will be given at the ANPA 
Convention April 24-27, 1961. Actual 
presentations will be made by ANPA 
officials at the conventions of the 
scholastic and collegiate press asso- 
ciations. 


ANPA will offer newspaper journal- 
ism awards through the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association’s annual 
competition of which Dr. Joseph M. 
Murphy is the Director. Top awards 
will be given in editorial, news, feature 
and sports writing categories. Four 
medals with citations will be pre- 
sented to the top winners at the 
C.S.P.A. Convention March 11, 1961, 
in New York City. 


Outstanding high school newspa- 
pers in the National Scholastic Press 
Associations critical rating service will 
be awarded ANPA citations. Professor 
Fred L. Kildow is director of N.S.P.A. 
ANPA plaques will be given to the 
best of the “All-American” high 
school publications, the present top 
honor. These represent superior 
achievement. Final selections will be 
made by ANPA judges and announce- 
ment of the 1961 winning high school 
newspapers will be made at the ANPA 
Convention in April. Presentations 
of the awards will follow in the Fall 
at the N.S.P.A. Convention. 


Lester Benz, executive secretary of 
Quill and Scroll, has established a 
special ANPA award category in the 
society’s national writing contest for 
1961. Each of the top winners in edit- 
orial, news and feature writing and 
in photography will receive an ANPA 
newspaper journalism medal with 
citation. The contest closes March 1, 
and announcement of winners will 
be made in the April-May issue of 
Quil and Scroll magazine. 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Features Of The Month... 


A variety of features was uncovered 
by Mrs. Mary Youngdahl, Adviser to 
The Line O’Type of the Moline, Ill. 
Senior High Schol, and the members 
of her staff. 


Girls’ Suffrage Suffers Some 
Strains of Male Strategy 


Through the evolution in etiquette, 
girls have taken a much more pro- 
minent place in society. The girls 
feel that this is definitely for the 
good while the boys voice an opposite 
opinion. Both have their complaints 
about the position and etiquette of 
each other. 


Gals 


Oh joyous day! Woman has been 
liberated. 


Females of today need no long- 
er be subjected to the superior at- 
tentions of the male. Privileged 
indeed, the teenage girl now looks 
forward to carrying her own books, 
opening her own doors and hold- 
ing, her own chairs. 

Take the field of dating, for in- 
stance. Thanks to an _ innovation 
known as “Dutch treat,” girls can 
prove that they are capable of pay- 
ing for things too. What a laugh 
will be had by the girl who, dis- 
covering that her date has forgotten 
te bring any money, gets to pay for a 
whole dinner by herself! 

Picture the happy day when a 
girl whose car suddenly acquires a 
flat tire will be allowed to change 
it herself. Even if she happens to 
be wearing her best formal, no 
red-blooded American would think 
of depriving her of such great fun. 
When it comes to riding crowded 

buses, there is no better place to give 
etiquette a swift kick and woman’s 
suffrage a helping hand. All the gal- 
lant young laddies merely remain 
seated and allow the girl to stand on 
her own two feet. 

Freedom from etiquette, freedom 
from chivalry, freedom from com- 
mon courtesy — this is equality? 


Guys 
The woe of it all! Man has been 
reduced to a state of perpetual servi- 
tude to the weaker(?) sex. 
In days of old, the gentlemen 
spread their cloaks for the young 
ladies out of a desire to help the 
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dainty things. The story in the 
twentieth century has been radi- 
cally altered. The etiquette is still 
there, but not for the original 
reason. 


It cannot be denied that the modern 
woman is no longer frail or dainty. 
Why then does man continue to fol- 
low these outdated customs in the 
day of the atom, rockets and Sadie 
Hawkins? 

The answer is self defense. In 
this day of the forward, emanci- 
pated woman, a peace-loving man 
must be constantly on his guard. 


When the young gentleman opens 
the door for the young lady, he is 
keeping her in sight and avoiding an 
attack from the rear. Taking the 
lady’s arm has a very definite advant- 
age. She has to limit herself to an at- 
tack with one arm. At times, the 
gentleman chooses to carry the girl’s 
books. Although this leaves her hands 
free, it deprives her of a heavy 
weapon. 

Etiquette has its place in the 
modern world. It is man’s counter- 
weapon to the equality of women. 

Line O’ Type, 
Senior High School, 
Moline, Ill. 


Grapefruit Conspiracy 
by Scott Wilson 

GRAPEFRUITS DON’T like me. They 
plot to deceive me. I used to call them 
grape fruit. The experience was bit- 
ter when I learned that even with a 
stretch of the imagination they don’t 
taste like grapes. Who’s fooling me? 
These overgrown lemons are not 
grapes. Someone goofed. Possibly I 


should call apples oranges. That 
solves the dilemma. It’s clear as 
mud. 


Buying tht yellow demons presents 
a problem. Eni, meni, mini, mo—pink 
or white. I never know which color 
will stare me in the face when I cut 
a grapefruit open. Two-toned in- 
dividualist, why can’t you be like 
other normal fruit? 

Grapefruit cutting requires skill. 
With many practice sessions, I am 
now proficient in making a “straight 
through the center cut, a fancy scal- 
lop edge cut, picket fence cut, and a 
five slashed finger cut.” 

Microscopic viewing is necessary to 
see and to remove all the seeds. A 
gentle squeeze and out pop the seeds, 


along with dual squirts of juice, one 
for each eye! As an eye opener, 
grapefruit cannot be surpassed. Rinse 
with water and sight returns in ten 
minutes. 

The time of supreme pleasure ar- 
rives. To sit down to enjoy my grape- 
fruit. I have acquired technique in 
holding a spoon with bandaged fin- 
gers and in finding the fruit through 
blurred and smarting eyes. 


Pageant, 
Proviso East High, 
Maywood, I1l. 


Banned In Boston 


By Miles Gersh 

Dayton Allen, CBS comic of uncer- 
tain sanity who passed his y-knot 
merit badge without the BSA, will 
be doing five minute TV bits three 
(3) times a day. 

Besides spotlighting Allen’s enter- 
taining index finger, CBS will also 
air the controversial views of Lucie, 
Lassie, Gracie, Dobie, and who-knows- 
whatsie in a parade of numbing non- 
sense. 

No, it can’t be denied that “US. 
guys” (as D. Allen might have put it) 
are entertainment hungry. We want 
things to laugh about, cry about, 
shudder about, talk about .. . just so 
there’s nothing to think about. 

Probably it is the disturbing pic- 
ture of world tensions which compels 
viewers to switch from “Twentieth 
Century” to “People are Funny,” but 
ironically enough the problems them- 
selves are not banished by the chan- 
nel selector. 

I still await the day when “Meet 
the Press” will grow weary of waging 
the “Trending battle with shows like 
KTVR’s “Comedy Theater.” No doubt 
they could keep the distinguished 
title, just change the format—to a 
30 minute thriller about a private eye 
who works for a Chinese laundry. 

At any rate, in future issues I’ll be 
doing my small share toward re- 
versing this trend by discussing va- 
rious topics from payola to politics 
‘and they ain’t such distant cousins 
either). 

Undoubtedly, there will still be 
those who can’t fathom why anybody 
would rather watch Senator Bowles 
than Huckleberry Hound (and come 
to think of it...) 

One of the networks plugging its 
fall comedy lineup thought it had the 
answer—“Tiyd? Bored tuh teeyuz? 
Relax! The cure is heeyuh .. .” 

Spotlight, 
East High School, 
Denver, Col. 
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The New Jersey Collegiate Press Association Program 


By DR. HERMAN A. ESTRIN, Executive Secretary, NJCPA, 
Newark, N. J., College of Engineering 


“An enlightened student press 
is more important to the welfare 
of the American college and uni- 
versity campus than any other 
student extracurricular activity. 
The reflection of student trends 
can be done meritoriously by an 
enlightened press.” 


This statement came from an edi- 
torial of the Morristown Daily Record 
after one of its editors attended a 
meeting of the New Jersey Collegiate 
Press Association (NJCPA). 

“To encourage and promote higher 
standards of journalism and to 
further intercollegiate relationships 
among college publications in the 
state’ — these are the purposes of 
the New Jersey Collegiate Press As- 
sociation, which was founded at Up- 
sala College in November, 1952, by the 
National Student Association. Thir- 
teen institutions of higher learning 
became charter members of the As- 
sociation, which now numbers twenty- 
six. The NJCPA has a constitution and 
is governed by a board of student of- 
ficers and an executive secretary who 
is a faculty member and serves for a 
period of five years. 

What does the Association offer its 
members? The NJCPA 

1. Gives students an opportunity to 
work with others in groups and com- 
mittees. 

2. Affords students the opportunity 
to visit other colleges. 

3. Introduces students to profession- 
al journalists. 

4. Instills in the students a code of 
ethics for college publications. 

5. Promotes an esprit de corps within 
and among the staffs of college pub- 
lications. 

6. Allows students to assume the 
role of workshop leaders and to in- 
struct the group. 

7. Exemplifies the freedom of the 
press. 

8. Enables students to evaluate their 
work and to accept criticism. 

9. Helps to present the various prob- 
lems of college publications. 

10. Offers possible solutions to these 
problems. 

li. Aids students to become ac- 
qua nted with other college students. 

1° Presents students an opportuni- 
ty ‘> develop social competence and 
Poise among other students. 
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The Association meets four times a 
year—October, January, March and 
May. Its last meeting is a social meet- 
ing when the annual newspaper 
awards are presented. At each meeting 
another college acts as host and 
makes the arrangements for registra- 
tion, the program, the critique, the 
guest speaker, and the social hour. 
Students handle these details com- 
pletely, receiving guidance from their 
faculty sponsors. It is interesting to 
note that sixty-five students from 
nineteen colleges attended the fall 
meeting at Drew University. 


A typical program would include a 
registration period of about an hour, 
followed by lunch. The hour after 
lunch would include the business 
meeting and an adress by a prominent 
journalist or a person of similar sta- 
ture. Following this general assembly, 
the students would break up into 
workshops which cover such subjects 
as Features, Photography, Yearbooks, 
Literary Magazines and Handbooks, 
Sports, Make-up and Layout, Business 
Management, Editors-Advisers, and 
the like. Another hour, would be devot- 
ed to a general critique with all those 
attendance present. This summarizes 
the day’s activities. The programs 
usually conclude with a social hour, 
refreshments a tea dance, with the 
host college in charge. Such a pro- 
gram. can be effectively organized and 
carried out between 11 o’clock in the 
morning to half past five in the af- 
ternoon. 


What has the Association really 
accomplished ? 

1. It established a critical analysis 
service, which provides a continuous 
analysis of current collegiate newspa- 
pers and allows college editors to 
obtain comments and suggestions con- 
cerning their newspapers from other 
member colleges of the Association. 

2. It sponsors a contest for the best 
photography and for the best edito- 
rial, sports story, news story, and fea- 
ture article written during the cur- 
rent college year. The student com- 
mittee prepares the rules of eligibi- 
lity and the criteria for selection and 
submits the entries to a board of pro- 
fessional journalists of the New Jer- 
sey Press Association. At the final 
meeting of the year, citations are pre- 
sented to the publications submitting 
the best entries. 


3. It offers provocative workshops 
for those who are interested in spe- 
cific phases of newspaper, yearbook, 
or magazine production. 


4. It sponsors student and faculty 
panels which discuss pertinent prob 
lems of college publications, such as 
freedom versus control, finances, rec- 
ruitment of staff, and faculty advi- 
sership. 


5. It gives the Editor-of-the-Year 
and the Yearbook-Editor-of-The- 
Year awards to those who by docu- 
mentary evidence have done most for 
their respective publication and for 
the Association. In addition it offers 
the Harry F. Simon award for the best 
collegiate editorial on Abraham Lin- 
coln. 


6. It issues various brochures which 
may assist students or faculty in help- 
ing to solve their publications’ prob- 
lems. Typical titles are “The Adviser 
Talks to Hs Editor’, “What Is a Col- 
lege Newspaper?”, “The Standard 
Operating Procedure for a Newspa- 
per”, “Engineering a College News- 
paper”, among others. 

7. The member colleges have served 
as a pilot group to complete a publi- 
cations-and-public relations question 
naire, which was sponsored by the 
Committee on Student Publications of 
the National Council of Teachers of 
English. 

8. Because NJCPA is one of the ori- 
ginal state associations, it has given 
assistance to other state associations 
which are trying to organize. 


9. It publishes a yearly directory of 
the personnel in collegiate publica- 
tions throughout the state. The direc- 
tory includes the address and the tele- 
phone number of each collegiate insti- 
tution in the state and names the 
newspaper, yearbook, magazine, and 
their faculty advisers, editors, and 
business managers. 

10. It published “A Style Book for 
Editors”, a guide to be used by student 
reporters and editors. 

11. It plans to publish its own lite- 
rary magazine to include the best 
creative writing in collegiate circles. 

12. It continues to give advice, as- 
sistance and guidance to collegiate 
journalists and editors. 

Concerning the Association, one 
editor stated: ‘I have found member- 
ship in the NJCPA a stimulating ex- 
perience. It offers the opportunity to 
come in contact with some of the most 
interesting and most representative 

(Continued on Page 12.) 
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CSPAA At NCTE Convention 
Approximately 5,000 members of 


the N.C.T.E. (National Council of 
Teachers of English) attended the 
Golden Anniversary Convention held 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago II- 
linois, November 24-26. 

Representing the Columbia Scholas- 
tic Press Advisers Association were 
Liaison officer, Dr. Sigmund J. 
Sluszka; Editor of Springboard to 
Journalism and past president of 
CSPAA, Benjamin Allnutt; President, 
Mrs. Irma Zillessen; and Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Isabelle R. Booth- 
man. 

The convention opened at 8 p.m. in 
the Civic Opera House where Box 
24 was provided for the CSPAA dele- 
gates, and recognition of it given in 
the beautifully designed golden pro- 
gram. 

J. B. Priestley, novelist, dramatist, 
and critic addressed the audience on 
“Literature, Life, and the Classroom.” 
Mr. Priestley stressed the importance 
of the “inner being” as well as the 
“outer man.” The essence centered 
about the fact that we live by ad- 
miration, hope and love. 

Miss Ruth G. Strickland, president, 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, spoke on “What Thou Lov’st 
Well.” A reception in the foyer of 
the Opera House followed. 

A display of CSPA materials feat- 
uring CSPA official scorebooks, sym- 
bol cards, sports writing pamphlets, 
helps, and aids were arranged by 
CSPAA President, Mrs. Irma Zillessen 
and exhibited on the third floor cor- 
ridor together with hundreds of other 
exhibits. 


Summer Study Program For 
‘61 Newspaper Fund Fellows 


The Colloquim on the profession of 
journalism offered in the 1960 Sum- 
mer Session of Columbia University 
for the Newspaper Fund Fellows will 
be repeated in 1961 according to 
Prof. William A. Owens, Director of 
the Summer Session. Organized and 
conducted by Prof. John Hohenberg 
of the School of Journalism, who is 
also Secretary of the Pulitzer Prize 
selection committee and author of 
The Profession of Journalism, it is a 
required part of the program and re- 
stricted to students selected as News- 
paper Fund Fellows. 

Additional courses to cover from 
five to seven points to round out the 
program may be selected from seven 
which include news and feature writ- 
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ing, a non-fiction workshop, short 
story writing, an advanced fiction 
workshop, a Writers Conferences 
Washington and Foreign correspond- 
ence and a laboratory course on 
school and college journalism. News- 
papers magazines and yearbooks from 
the CSPA files will be used in the 
latter course. 

The 1961 Summer Session will be 
held from July 3 to August 11. In- 
formation covering the overall pro- 
gram, or a special bulletin outlining 
the work to be offered for those in- 
terested in the journalism and writ- 
ing program, may be had by writing to 
the Director of the Summer Session. 
108 Low Memorial Library, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. 


American Newspapers 
Publishers Association And 
CSPA Join In Offering Annual 
Journalism Writing Awards 
(Continued from Page 9) 


At the college level, Associated Col- 
legiate Press has re-established the 
“Pacemaker” award for ANPA. Fred 
L. Kildow, executive director, stated 
that the award is made to the best 
“All-American” rated collegiate 
dailies, weeklies and semi-weeklies. 
“Pacemaker” category has not been 
used for 15 years. ANPA awards will 
be presented at A.C.P.’s convention in 
the Fall. 





The New Jersey Collegiate 
Press Association Program 
(Continued from Page 11.) 


students from New Jersey’s colleges 
and universities, and, furher, provides 
a common meeting ground on whch 
these students may exchange deas to 
the advantage of all concerned.” 

Another editor wrote: “Within the 
scope of journalism every writer is 
limited by his personal ideas and 
background as to what creative writ- 
ing he may do. By association with 
the NJCPA, writers and editors have 
an opportunity to intermix their 
thoughts which in turn opens new 
literary horizons to them. Only 
through such an organization can 
these aims be achieved.” 

Science Service has announced the 
12th National Science Fair-Interna- 
tional to be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
May 10-13, 1961, and invites students 
to participate with exhibits. Circulars 
and instructions may be had from 
Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

The Pontefract, newspaper of the 
Pomfret School, Pomfret, Conn., is- 
sued as a special supplement, an “In- 
dian International Affairs Seminar 
Number” to cover a trip to India dur- 
ing the summer by twelve Seminar 
members and two members of the 
Pomfret faculty. 





COLLEGE-UNIVERSITY DIVISION 
(PRELIMINARY PROGRAM) 


By vote of the members of the Teachers College Division, the name 
has been changed to College-University Division because of the large 


number of Teachers Colleges which have become State Colleges. 


The 


Division’s meetings had attracted Junior College and University dele- 
gates. The new designation will encompass the entire group. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9—Opening Meeting—1:30-2:20 P.M. 
Address: Dr. Daniel H. O'Leary, President Lowell, Mass., State Col- 


lege. 


Tours: The afternoon will be devoted to tours of newspapers plants. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10—9:30—11::20 A.M. 
Address: Prof. Earle M. Hite, State College, Millersville, Pa. 


Critique of Publications. 


Luncheon: John Jay Hall, Mezzanine Floor—12 noon to 2:20 p.m. 


(Speaker to be announced) 


Sectional meetings: 2:00—3:20 P.M. 
Basic Tenets of Newswriting; Art Utilization in the College News- 
paper; Business and Advertising. 


Student Panels: 3:30—4:20 P.M. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11— —Business Meeting—10:00 A.M. 
Includes election of officers for 1961-62, remarks by Dr. Joseph M. 


Murphy, CSPA Director. 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


LUNCHEON—Waldorf Astoria—12:30 P.M. 
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The Nassau (County) Scholastic Press 

Association held its annual fall con- 
ference at Hofstra College Hempstead, 
N. Y., on Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 15, with Robert E. Rhodes, Editor 
of Newsday’s Weekly Review as the 
principal speaker. Starting in at 12:30, 
the delegates and their Advisers spent 
a busy afternoon which included seven 
panel discussions, the adoption of a 
constitution, election of a Chief of 
Publications, a question and answer 
period and adjournament at 4 p.m. 
Things moved along rapidly, every- 
thing they set out to do was done, and 
the 200 or more in attendance were 
home in time for supper. 


New York City held its Third An- 
nual Junior High School Press Con- 
ference in the Wagner-Junior High 
School, October 26, with each of 127 
schools represented by an Adviser and 
four editors. Sponsored by the Junior 
High School Division of the Board 
of Education, with Associate and As- 
sistant Superintendents and Princi- 
pals in attendance, 28 panels on prac- 
tices and procedures in the produc- 
tion of the junior high school pub- 
lications, and career and guidance 
information, were offered. Each was 
staffed by an Adviser—sometimes two 
—and three or four students. There 
were also four panels for Advisers 
with Principals as chairmen and two 
sessions, one following the other, in 
which Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA 
Director, spoke and participated in 
a question period. This conference 
has become so popular that it had to 
be moved into a larger building this 
year. In connection with the meet- 
ings, a well-planned and attractively 
laid out exhibition of student publica- 
tions is featured. A 24-page mimeo- 
graphed program—sepia ink on yel- 
low sheets—listed the events, all of 
which were bound in an attractive 
cover. 


The Oregon Scholastic Press‘ 34th 
conference, on Oct. 7-8, with 925 dele- 


gates, was the largest in its his- 
tory. Other than having the steam 
go out in the kitchen (banquet night), 


a power failure, illness of a principal 


Speaker and pouring rain for the 
game between the University of Ore- 
gon and San Jose State College, the 


OSP Director had nothing to worry 
about. The steam came on (din- 
mer a bit late), the light re- 
turn-d, an appendix came out, the 
rain stopped so Oregon could win. 
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With The Press Associations... 


33-0, and, as usual, the delegates had 
a grand time, learned a lot and went 
home happy. The program, as usual, 
was well planned and carried out. 
The OSP Bulletin, reporting the 
event, made use of journalism stu- 
dents at the University who had been 
editors of their high school papers 
and former delegates to a confer- 
ence. They did well reporting the 
meetings and each one was identified 
as to his former connections. 


URI CONFERENCE—Some 300 high 
school journalists representing 21 
newspapers and 27 yearbooks attend- 
ed the Sixth Annual Conference and 
Clinic for High School Publications 
at the University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, November 18. 

The featured speaker was Chon 
Day, the cartoonist. The Rhode Is- 
landers, plus guests from three neigh- 
boring Connecticut schools heard ex- 
perts in the newspaper and publish- 
ing fields and discussed with them 
various aspects of school newspaper 
and yearbook writing, editing and 
production. 

The Texas High School Press Asso- 
ciation held its 35th annual convention 
at Texas Women’s University, Dec. 
1, 2, 3, 1960 with some 600 high school 
editors and sponsors of yearbooks 
and newspapers in attendance. Felix 
R. McKnight, executive editor of the 
Dallas Times-Herald, and Prof. Wil- 
liam H. Taft, of the School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri, 
were the headliners. Sessions in news- 
paper and yearbook production were 
held by students. advisers and faculty 
from T.W.U. Special clinicians were Dr. 
Max Haddick, professor of journalism 
at Texas Christian University and 
Donald D. Burchard, director of jour- 
nalism at Texas A & M College. John 
Knouse, senior from Irving High 
School, Irving, Texas, was named stu- 
dent president for the 1961 meeting. 
J. F. Paschal Director of Publications 
at Amarillo High School, Amarillo, 
Texas, was named chairman of the 
Texas Association of Journalism di- 
rectors. 

The fifth and final district confer- 
ence of the Florida Scholastic Press 
Association for 1960 was held at Edge- 
water High School. Orlando, early in 
November with 200 editors and Ad- 
visers from 17 schools in attendance. 
The Westcoast District held its meet- 
ing at Palmetto High School on Octo- 


Coming Events 


16-17 Feb.—Southern Regional School 
Press Institute, Savannah State Col- 
lege, Savannah, Ga. 


24-25 Feb—All-Coast Press Clinic, 
Pacific Slope School Press, Uni- 
niversity of Washington, Seattle. 

2-4 Mar.—ilth Annual Press Work- 
shop, Florida A & M University, Tal- 
lahassee. 


9-11 Mar.—37th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 


tion, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

25 Mar.—Workshop, Miami Valley 
High School Journalism Associa- 
tion, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 


20 Apr.—17th Annual Press Tourna- 
ment, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


20-22 Apr.—Annual Convention, Flo- 
rida Scholastic Press Association, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


ber 15 with more than 450 Advisers 
and students participating. Also, in 
October, the Northwest District met 
at Chipola Junior College with Altha 
High School as host; Northeast 
District met at Jacksonville Univer- 
sity with Andrew Jackson High as 
host; and Hialeah High School enter- 
tained the Southern District. At all 
meetings, practical workshops were 
offered to students and Advisers, no- 
table speakers were available for their 
specialities, and instruction was at 
hand for the several phases of news- 
paper and yearbook production. 


The report on the 7th annual Haven 
Hill Advisers’ Conference of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation is filled with facts and factors 
affecting the school press and its 
status with educators, journalists, and 
Advisers. If the report is indicative 
of what went on at Haven Hill—and 
there is no reason to believe otherwise 
—that is one conference that no one 
associated with the school press can 
afford to miss. One major feature 
was the report by Thelma McAnd- 
less on her survey of the school press, 
a survey that has become one of her 
major activities and one, we judge, 
of continuing change, always for the 
better. This Conference is one of the 
many activities under the direction 
of Prof. John V. Field, Professor of 
Journalism at the University of 
Michigan and Director of the MIPA. 
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News And Notes... 


Often referred to as the crossroads 
of the world for school publications 
work, the CSPA mail one recent 
morning had an application for mem- 
bership from Bangkok, a request for a 
special mailing list for exchanges 
from Manila, and a check in pay- 
ment of aids from Paris. 

Sister Virginia Mary is Adviser to 
La Estrella of the Colegio Monte 
Maria in Guatemala City, a private 
school for girl. A graduate of Barnard 
and Radcliffe, she was art editor of 
the Crimson Echo, newspaper of 
Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y., 
in 1938 and, when co-editor in 1941, 
attended the CSPA Convention as 
Miss Virginia Heffernan. 


Sally Babb of Abbot Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., who won the Poetry 
Award in CSPA’s 1960 Literary Con- 
test, has since been awarded First 
Place Prize by The Atlantic Monthly 
for her poem, “The Foal’. 

Richard Trent, Adviser to a new 
publication, the River Dell Junior 
Press, River Dell Junior High School, 
River Edge, N. J., first became ac- 
quainted with the CSPA as a member 
of the staff of the Viking Saga, North 
Arlington, N. J., High School, then on 
The Glassboro Whit, Glassboro, N. J., 
State College. Now, he wants his new 
paper in the Contest. 

South Junior High School opened 
for the first time this September in 
Lynbrook, N. Y. The first issue of the 
Mercury, their new newspaper, will 
appear in January. Mrs. Sylvia Kiss, 
who advised the Marion Street Chat- 
terbox in the same town, a First Place 
winner last March in the CSPA Con- 
test, is the Mercury’s new Adviser. 
This, too, will be in the Contest this 
year. 

“Type is the greatest channel of 
communication ever devised by the 
mind of man” wrote Pres. Thomas 
Jefferson in behalf of Binney and 
Johnson, Philadelphia, the first per- 
manent type foundry in the United 
States, when their representative went 
to France in 1809 seeking a supply of 
antimony, a metal essential in the 
manufacture of type. The same firm 
cast a face of type in 1789 called 
Monticello, named after Jefferson’s 
Virginia home. It was widely used 
for 30 years when public taste turned 
elsewhere. When Princeton University 
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announced its plan to publish the 
complete papers of Jefferson, Lino- 
type suggested using Monticello. The 
publishers agreed and not only the 
Papers but some of the finest books 
in America today are set in Monticel- 
lo. In fact, the current issue of Lino- 
type News is printed in this face. 


The Burnie High School, Cooee, 
Tasmania, is the latest overseas ad- 
dition to the list of subscribers to the 
School Press Review. 


“Is Your Masthead Complete?” by 
Harvey Saalberg, publications ad- 
viser in Central High School, Omaha, 
Neb., was reprinted in the October 
School Life from an earlier appear- 
ance in Scholastic Editor. It may ap- 
pear surprising to some that such a 
minor part of the paper can produce 
a whole article by itself but to those 
who need to know, such as the Post 
Office Department, if it is entered as 
a Second-class item, advertisers, who 
want to know the frequency of issue, 
and some who just want to know 
where the school is located, it is a 
mine of information. 

Photolith, the magazine of the Na- 
tional School Yearbook Association, 
reached its 10th Anniversary with its 
September, 1960, issue. With a cir- 
culation of over 4500 copies and a re- 
cord of some 600,000 words about 
yearbooks published, it has something 
of which it can boast. To the many 
congratulations it has already re- 


ceived, the CSPA and the CSPAA :dd 
their own. 


The Charter, newsmagazine of the 
Waterford, Conn., High School, pub- 
lished its November issue at 8 o’clock 
the morning of the Presidential Elec- 
tion. They began preparing for it in 
December, 1959, first predicting the 
convention nominations and _ then 
gathering the necessary information 
on each of the candidates. The front 
cover carried a full page face-view of 
the President-elect and the back 
cover carried a school football snap- 
shot and one in Naval uniform to- 
gether with a sketch of his life to 
date. 

“Has Our Free Press Failed Us?” is 
a through-provoking article in the 
“Adventures of the Mind” series now 
running in The Saturday Evening 
Post .. . It is written by Harry S. 
Ashmore, formerly executive editor of 
the Arkansas Gazette and Pulitzer 
prize winner for his editorials during 
the integration crisis. 


A scholarship paying up to $1000 
a year for the study of printing 
management at Rochester Institute 
of Technology. Rochester, N. Y., has 
been established by the Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation of Neenah, Wis. 
Awards will be made on the basis of 
competitive exams conducted by the 
Education Council of the Graphic 
Arts Industry through the College 
Entrance Examination Board. The 
National Scholarship Trust Fund of 
the Council has 28 students in col- 
lege now under its program. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS DIVISION 
(PRELIMINARY PROGRAM) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9—Opening—1:30-2:20 P. M. 
“Writing as a Career”; Mrs. Priscilla Carden, Children’s Librarian, Green- 


wich, Conn. 


Author: Boy on the Sheep Trail, Young Brave Algonquin, Aldo’s 


Tower and Vanilla Village. 
Clinic—2:30-3:20 P.M. 


Round Table Meetings—3:30-4:20 P.M. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 10—Workshops, 1:30-2:20 and 2:30-3:20 P.M. 


Special Feature—3:30-4:20 P.M. 


“Space—Past, Present and Future’’—Illustrated talk by Donald Cox, Henry 
Holt Publishing Company, author of Stations in Space, his most recent 
book, on space and related topics. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 11 


Reserved by request for such educational supplements to the Conven- 
tion as visits to the UN, attendance at Dorothy Gordon’s Youth Forum 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, and other events. 


LUNCHEON, 12:30 P.M—Waldorf-Astoria. 
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THE ROLE OF 


The March of Books . 





ADVERTISING 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Professor of Education, 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


THE ROLE OF ADVERTISING. 
Edited by C. H. Sandage and Vernon 
Fryburger. Chicago: Irwin. 499 pp. $6. 


“The purpose of this book is to 
foster the development of a philosophy 
of advertising,” say the authors, both 
nationally known as authorities on 
advertising. They present forty-nine 
selections on the role of advertising 
in the economy, as communication, 
in society, in business, and social 
responsibility. 


The authors have assembled a sub- 
stantial analysis of 
the role of adverti- 
sing. It should chal- 
lenge the quick critic 
and the glib writer 
who condemn this 
form of communica- 
tion. Students and 
teachers alike need 
to take time to ex- 
amine the contribu- 
tion of advertising 
to a free economy— 
the only kind of 
economy which appeals to a free 
people. 


ADVERTISING PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. By Charles J. Dirksen 
and Arthur Kroeger, Homewood: 
Irwin. 541 pp. $7.25. 

There is no dearth of excellent books 
for basic courses in advertising. Those 
of Burton, Kleppner, Sandage, and 
Davis are among those that stand out. 
Now here is another substantial vol- 
ume. 


Both authors are professors of 
marketing in California—Dirksen at 
the University of Santa Clara and 
Kroeger at Stanford University. 
Hence, both are marketing men more 
than advertising men. 

The purpose of the book is two-fold. 
First, it provides “general information 
about the mechanics of advertising.” 
Second, it gives “a variety of chal- 
lenging business problems” to show 
how “advertising may be used ef- 
fectively in the marketing mix.” 

The chapters are arranged in the 
typical order, but to each is added 
One or more cases. The use of illustra- 
tiors is somewhat limited. Typo- 
gra hically the book is attractive. 


DR. CAMPBELL 


Jaruary, 1961 











With the emphasis on the man- 
agerial viewpoint, this book may not 
necessarily meet the needs of ad- 
vertising majors as well as marketing 
or management majors. At the same 
time it is authoritative and compre- 
hensive. 


THOSE WERE THE GOOD OLD 
DAYS. By Edgar R. Jones. New York: 
Simon & Schuster. 448 pp. $8.50. 


Edgar R. Jones has chosen a tantal- 
izing subtitle for his fascinating book. 
It is: “A happy look at American ad- 
vertising, 1880-1930.” And that’s ex- 
actly what his book is. 

“Naturaliy, I would have liked to 
have cluttered up the book with de- 
ductions, conclusions and profound 
comments,” he notes in the foreword, 
but adds, “But good sense won out. 
Look at the pictures, read the ads, 
have a good time.” 

Well, how times and ads have 
changed! Clothes, too, and most every 
commodity bought and sold. Will the 
copy and layout of today look as old- 
fashioned a few decades from now as 
those of a few decades back? 

This book tells more about Ameri- 
can people of that era than many a 
heavy tome. What better social 
documentation of the economic de- 
velopment as it affects plain people do 
we need than this collection. 

Were they the good days? Some may 
think so. Perhaps all “old days” 
should be remembered as “good days.” 
If our ads today are true, some of the 
news days may be good days too. Let’s 
hope so. 


ADVERTISING IN AMERICA. Edit- 
ed by Poyntz Tyler. New York: H. W. 
Wilson. 214 pp. $2.50. 

Advertising is necessary in a dem- 
ocracy. It tells people where to go and 
when to go for what they want. It 
tells them how much goods and serv- 
ices will cost. It tells them why to 
prefer one item to another. 

But not all advertising is good. Nor 
is all of it bad. Without doubt some 
television has shocked us and shamed 
us. It should, for it was not honest. 
We need not condemn all advertising 
to condemn bad advertising. 

Tyler has edited a compact and in- 
formative book in which he presents 


varied viewpoints on advertising. It 
concerns the agency world, the media, 
the social and economic effects of ad- 
vertising. 


He has selected a series of dis- 
cussions, most of them from periodic- 
als. They are interesting and stimu- 
lating. Readers may disagree as to 
whether they are authoritative or 
convincing. 


Though not up to date, the biblio- 
graphy lists some of the excellent 
books on advertising. The thoughtful 
student of advertising will turn from 
this brief discussion to the more com- 
prehensive studies. 


ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT: 
TEXT AND CASES. By Neil H. Bor- 
den. Homewood: Irwin. 1064 pp. $10. 


How does advertising work? The 
beginner asks this questions as does 
the laymen. Yet it also is a question 
which top management asks about its 
own advertising and that of its com- 
petitors. 


To understand how advertising 
works, the advertising major and the 
agency representative must go to spe- 
cific cases. They must examine tho- 
roughly all the details of specific ad- 
vertising campaigns. 


Advertising Management presents 
and interprets these cases. Its 
authors, of course, long have been ex- 
perts in this field. They are on the 
faculty of the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 


First, the authors consider back- 
ground material. They define and 
classify advertising in succint and co- 
gent comments. They examine the 
perspective of top management. They 
present concept involved in decision 
making. 

There are four main sections: the 
use of advertising to stimulate pri- 
mary demand, the use of advertising 
to stimulate selective demand, the 
building of advertising, and adver- 
tising agency relations. Cases are 
listed in an alphabetical index. 

Each section opens with an intro- 
ductory chapter which properly 
orients the reader. The authors then 
report a series of cases which vivid- 
ly portray the problems advertisers 
faced and the solutions they adopt- 
ed. 

Designed for the executive, Adver- 
tising Management is a penetrating 
analysis of how advertising works. Ef- 
fective interpretation of well-selected 
cases makes this almost monumental 
work a necessity for the executive 
with foresight. 
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37 CASE HISTORIES OF LEADING 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS. Smith- 
port (Conn.): Thomas E. Maytham. 
85 pp. $1.75. 

Bound like a magazine, this paper- 
backed book is designed for college 
students of advertising. It presents 
one or more pages summarizing the 
advertising plans of the firm and 
then shows the advertisement that 
was used. The suggested assignments 
stimulate interest in. practical ap- 
plication of advertising principles. 

First, the examples are good. Sec- 
ond, the summaries are effective, sub- 
ject to space limitations. Third, the 
glossary is an asset too. The beginner 
who examines these case histories in 
time will he ready to dig deeper into 
the problems he faces in advertising. 


THE WRITER AND HIS MARKETS. 
By Paul R. Reynolds. Garden City: 
Doubleday. 234 pp. $3.95. 

What is the difference between an 
amateur and professional writer? One 
difference is this: the amateur writes 
and then studies his market: the 
professional studies his market and 
then writes. 

A successful writer and literary 
agent, Paul R. Reynolds has written 
a compact and practical book for 
the beginner. It is concerned almost 
wholly with the marketing, not the 
writing, of manuscripts. 

Major topics discussed include: book 
publication, low-priced paperbacks, 
book clubs, foreign rights, mass cir- 
culation magazines, literary agents, 
the play, television, Hollywood. 

The amateur who hopes to become 
a professional will learn much from 
this book, especially if he reads be- 
fore he embarks on an ambitious 
writing program. Successful writing 
involves considerable sweat, but com- 
mon sense helps too. 


MARKETS OF THE SIXTIES. By 
the Editors of Fortune. New York: 
Harper. 266 pp. $5. 

What will consumer markets be like 
in the sixties? For one thing the num- 
ber of persons from fifteen to nine- 
teen “will increase by almost 63 per 
cent by 1970.” Teenagers spend about 
$10 billion a year now. A decade from 
now advertisers should be even more 
interested in the purchasing power. 

What will they buy? The scientific 
and technical triumphs of the sixties 
forecast by the authors in part an- 
swer that question. Certainly there 
will be changes in taste, in social pat- 
tern, in career opportunities. Do-it- 
yourself sports will command in- 
creasing popularity . 

This glimpse at the sixties is de- 
signed for businessmen. Yet it may 
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interest any thoughtful person who 
tries to look ahead. One thing is 
sure: nothing is so changeless as 
change. For those who are ready, the 
sixties will be an exciting epoch. To 
be ready, read this forecast. 


ADVERTISING: MASS COMMUNI- 
CATION IN MARKETING. By C. A. 
Kirkpatrick. Boston: Houghton Miff- 
lin. 538 p. $7.25. 

A basic textbook for college stu- 
dents, Dr. Kirkpatrick’s introduces 
the beginner to the role of adver- 
tising in a business and in the Ameri- 
can economy. He provides a practical 
and realistic introduction also to the 
work of the advertising man. 

Main topics covered include the 
background of advertising, indentify- 
ing the product, building the adver- 
tisement, media, campaigns, manage- 
ment. Each of the twenty-six chap- 
ters has discussion topics and a biblio- 
graphy. 

A highly satisfactory book, Adver- 
tising: Mass Communication in Mar- 
keting presents advertising as a vital 
element in a business firm’s promo- 
tion program—a program which de- 
mands both creativity and imagina- 
tion, as the author suggests. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY SUCCESS. 
By Kenneth Groesbeck. New York: 
Harper. 259 pp. $5. 

Ask a boy or girl in advertising to 
name his goal, and he'll give you a 
quick answer. He wants to work in 
an advertising agency. Work on a 
newspaper or for TV? Work in re- 
tail? Yes, for a while, but the agency 
is the goal. 

But what is an advertising agency? 
How does an agency get started? How 
does it keep out of the red? How do 
you look after clients—and how do 
you lure them? Just what does an 
agency do? 

These questions are just a few of 
those which the author, an adver- 
tising agency consultant, answers so 
well. He devotes the first half of his 
book to principles and management 
and the second half of his book to 
functions and performance. 

The twenty-chapter book with its 
adequate bibliography is a_ timely 
how-to-do-it-book. It’s a must for 
advertising people, a kind of a lively 
short course. The book is both author- 
itative and readable, something that 
cannot be said of too many adver- 
tising books. 


THE ADMEN. By Shepherd Mead, 
New York: Simon and Schuster. 309 
pp. $4. 

Several novels might be titled: In- 
side Advertising, and this is one of 


them. It concerns the men and women 
in a New York agency. More definiie- 
ly it portrays their struggle to stay on 
top or get on top. 

A former adman, Shepherd Mead 
spares none of his characters. They 
come alive in the office, agency meet- 
ings, “wild blue yonder” sessions. They 
collide, some seeking power; others, 
security. 


Teen-agers may not enjoy this 
book; some adults will. Its authentic 
background is an asset. The men and 
women live in the plot—not one of 
them an author’s puppet. As in real 
life the main issues remain unre- 
solved as the book ends. 


THE HUCKSTER’S REVENGE. By 
Fred Manchee. New York: Thomas 
Nelson. 308 pp. $3.95. 


There are a lot of half-truths about 
advertising. They have been recited 
with gusto in The Hucksters, The Hid- 
den Persuaders, The Clowns of Com- 
merce, and other ditties by debunkers. 
Perhaps it’s time for the whole truth. 

Are advertising men and women 
unscrupulous opportunists? Are they 
playboys without morals? Are they 
engaged in a mockery of ethics, so 
full of sham, so full of shame, that 
they induce nausea? 

Fred Manchee answers “no” to 
these questions. He writes from first- 
hand experience. He has been the 
vice-president and treasurer of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine, & Osborn, Inc. 

Wisely the author does not pretend 
that all’s right with all advertising. 
Nor does he concede that all’s wrong 
with all advertising either. Among 
his excellent chapters is one on ad- 
vertising’s plight and what to do 
about it. 

As Winston Churchill said, “Ad- 
vertising nourishes the consuming 
power of men. It creates wants for a 
better standard of living. It sets up 
before a man the goal of a better 
home, better clothing, better food for 
himself and his family. It spurs in- 
dividual exertion and greater pro- 
duction.” 


A. Raymond Cochran, founder of 
and Adviser to the newspaper of East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is the fifth recipient of the an- 
nual Maj. Gen. Julius Ochs Adler 
Scholarship which provides for a 
year’s study leading to the master’s 
degree at the Graduate School of 
Journalism at Columbia University. 
The scholarship is usually awarded 
to a veteran. Mr. Cochran had two 
years of services with an Army intel- 
ligence unit. 
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It Ils Not Too Late to Think of 1960 Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish — 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 





LONG AWAITED .......A NEW PUBLICATION! 


Springboard To Journalism 


A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 
Edited by Benjamin W. Allnutt 
(A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 


This publication represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
people have worked on the several chapters, writing and revising, culling and collecting, to give the best of 
their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
contributions and it is believed their efforts will speak for themselves throughout the chapters. This is 
a@ sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 
ter guide for better papers. 


CONTENTS 


I. Principles and Objectives of School Publica- VII. Interviewing 
tions VIII. Learning to Copyread 
Il. Writing the News Story = aii 
; ver g 
~ sian = ee, Story XI. A Public Relations Blueprint 
; XII. Bibliography 
V. Writing the Sports Story XIII. Appendix—Critical Analysis of Student 
VI. Writing the Headline Writing 


To CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. Toothers — $3. Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


cordially invites you and your staff to participate in the 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


at Columbia University in the City of New York 


MARCH 9-10-11, 


1961 


OUTLINE OF PROGRAM 


SPEAKERS, Topics, Rooms will appear in Program issued 


at Convention. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 9 

9:00 A.M.-12 Noon — Late Registration — Low Library 
Rotunda. 

1:30 P.M.—Opening Sessions for General and Divisional 
Meetings. McMillin Theatre, Horace Mann Audito- 
rium and other halls. 

2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

The evening hours are free. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 10 


10:00 A.M.—General Meetings — McMillin Theatre, Horace 
Mann Auditorium, and other halls. 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers Association Meeting, McMillin Theatre. 
11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture — Low Library Steps. 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins. 
12:45 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables. 


2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

3:00-5:00 P.M.—Tea for ALL Advisers at the Convention 
as guests of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association — Men‘s Faculty Club. 

3:30 P.M. - 5:30 P.M. — Coffee Hour given by Columbia 


College for Junior and Senior High School boys: 
Ferris Booth Hall. 


3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings. 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture — McMillin Theatre. 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner — Delegates to National Council o1 
School Press and Advisers Association — By special 
Invitation: Men’s Faculty Club. 

SATURDAY, MARCH 11 

9:30 A.M.—General Meeting — McMillin Theatre. 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics. 

10:00-11:00 A.M.—Dorothy Gordon Youth Forum — Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom. 

12:30 P.M.—Convention Luncheon — Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 


Awards. Noted Guests and Speakers. Convention Birth- 
day Cake Ceremony. 


The Convention Adjourns until March 15-16-17, 1962 


The October “Short Course in Yearbook Production” will be repeated during the Convention for 
the benefit of yearbook staffs and Advisers. 


(Circulars were mailed to all schools on January 19, 1961) 


For additional circulars and information, write: 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 














